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BUILDER, Junior Grade 


By JOHN LIDSTONE Model building is popular with teachers because it integrates easily with 
eels A Nis call ail other subjects. Unfortunately, its art values are often lost because teachers 
Vancouver School Board find it difficult to get children to work creatively without becoming over- 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada al * —_ is ) 7 : : 
elaborate. David, a grade seven student, demonstrates an approach to 


model building which helps solve this problem. 


Photographs by An X-acto knife, ruler, stiff cardboard and balsa stripping are all that 
ROGER KERKHAM are required to build the type of model shown here. Scraps of sponge, 
Division of Visual Educatior sawdust, coarse sandpaper and many other easily obtainable materials can 
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be used for decoration. 


This particular project was presented to a class of junior high school 
students. The problem was to design a house, a church or a school. We 
were not so interested in the interior of buildings as in 
their outward appearance and how the exterior of one 
building affected the appearance of others near it. The 
class was asked to build models to look as if they were 
viewed from a distance, omitting minor details. 


First the class learned to construct a few elementary 
shapes based on the cube. This taught them how to lay 
out a simple plan to get the shape they wanted using 
a few operations—scoring, creasing, gluing and assembl- 
ing. Neatness and good workmanship were emphasized. 
Che class then combined these simple shapes to make 
larger units and discussed pictures of buildings in re- 
lation to them. Although brief, this initial phase equip- 
ped the class to design and build their own models.® 
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Building materials were limited to 
stiff cardboard in different colors, 
balsa stripping and airplane ce- 
ment. David practices with simple 
model before attempting large one. 


He decides to build a church and 
draws plan on sheet of cardboard. 
Class is working on model com- 
munity so size of church must cor- 
respond to the other buildings. 


Sides are cut out in one continuous 
strip with a sharp knife. He tries 
to slice through the cardboard with 
each cut to make clean edges. 


David makes a light cut using ruler 
and knife wherever the corners fall, 
creases the outside and adds a 
strip of balsa where the ends meet. 
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EVILDER continued 


Bending the walls into position, he 
glues the ends in place. The balsa 
strip is set in the thickness of the 
cardboard to make walls appear 
flush. He holds structure steady 
until cement dries. 


Procedure used in making main 
walls is repeated in tower which 
David attaches to the church. 


The model is strengthened by add- 
ing diagonal braces of scrap card- 
board on the inside. 


When walls are finished and 
placed in a suitable position on 
the base, David holds them until 
the glue is set, completing the 
foundation. 


























Pieces of scrap cardboard are used 
to make top for the tower. David 
tried several arrangements before 
he found one that he liked. 


Balsa stripping and scrap card- 
board combine in layers to com- 
plete the tower roof design. 








He now plans roof for the church. 
A large rectangle of cardboard is 
scored down the center, measured 
to find where the roof must be cut 
to fit around the tower. 








David uses scrap cardboard to 
measure the distance he must cut 
to make roof fit snugly around the 
tower. He finds this method more 

f accurate than measuring with a 
ruler. 








BUILDER continued 


The roof is creased and glued into 
place. David chose a contrasting 
color of cardboard for roof rather 
than paint it. 





He adds a long “planter” of scored 
and folded cardboard to vary lines 
of his model. 


Study of the model from all sides 
convinces David that an addition is 
needed at one end. It is planned 
and built in the same manner as 
the church and glued to the base. 


Finishing touch of balsa stripping 
provides interesting detail and 
breaks up plain surface. 
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, When yesterday’s child first strung popcorn to 
i + * rope the branches of his Christmas tree, it was 
< 2 ; 

new and experimental and creative. He painted 
, 4 pine cones with colors he found in his father’s tool 
shed and he thought of hanging a few of Mother’s 

é 


brightly-iced Christmas cookies from the tree. Tra- 


ditional Chrsitmas decorations were borne of 


creativity. Today’s child, spurred by an all-year- 


round creative outlook, is augmenting these tra- 
ditions. Nothing escapes his search for new and 
different material. On the following pages are a 
few of the things he has done with tin, paper, 


scraps of metal, pipe cleaners, and wires 
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continued 


By JANE STEWART 


Grade IV Teacher, Pickett Elementary School 
Toledo, Ohio 


“Make designs that move?” echoed James, a 
skeptical boy of nine. 


“That's what I said, and 1 can show you some 
before we start to make our designs,” I assured 
him. 


“You can? Where are they?’ James wanted to 
know. 

“The designs are in the second grade room. They 
are called mobiles or mobile sculpture. The word 
‘mobile’ means moving,” I explained briefly. 
“The children in Miss Kwiatkowski’s class made 
them for Christmas decorations.” 


When we visited the second grade room, the gay 
decorations twirled and twinkled an answer to 
every question. The fourth-graders were delight- 
ed. The mobiles were made from “snips of veils” 
and “silvered nails” and just about “everything 
nice” that the child of today likes to touch, see, 
play with or make. 

The construction of the designs had been simple. 
Each small trinket had first been tied to a sepa- 
rate piece cf thread varying in length from three 
to 12 inches. Four or five ornaments had then 
been tied to a long, colored pipe cleaner, which 
had been bent into an interesting shape. A 
Christmas tree ornament hook had been used 
to hang each mobile. The hook created a center 
of balance, and the children had so arranged 
their decorations on the pipe cleaners that a 
teeter-totter balance had been achieved. The 
slightest movement of the air set the mobile in 
motion. 


After seeing the mobiles made by “just second- 
graders,” my class discussed means of construction 
and materials they could use. Interest was high. 
“Those mobiles looked like they might fly!” de- 
clared Jerry, an air-minded boy. “I’m going to 
use stronger wire and make a mobile using my 
model planes.” (continued on page 46) 


This activity adapts to various levels of skill 
and fits almost all holiday occasions. Fourth- 
graders’ mobiles use tiny Christmas bits. 
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Brassy gleam of easy-to-make Christmas decorations comes out of a tin can. 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Our angels and Christmas tree were made from tin 
cans — “gold-lined’” ones in which fruit had been 
packed. Our angels have curved hands — to hold 
candles, tiny Christmas trees or party place cards. 
rheir demure faces were painted on wooden beads. 


\ll manner of attractive holiday decorations may be 
quickly and easily made of this material. Ordinary- 
sized cans are large enough to suit most students’ 
plans, but for greater latitude in size of the figure, 
thev might Jike to get some No. 10 (10-inch-tall) cans. 
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The first step is the design, of course, from which a 
pattern should be made on cardboard or paper. After 
it is traced on the tin, you'll need tin snips to cut it 
out. Patterns should be quite simple to facilitate the 
cutting — although the older students will have no dif- 
liculty manipulating the tool for more complex 
designs. 


sending the tin to form the figure and adding a bead 
or butternut head with painted features finish off a 
new and different Christmas decoration. ® 














NATIVITY SCENE — Louise Zandberg 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 





I have seen many nativity scenes but 
they all seemed to be on the same 
order, so I decided to try something 
different. 


Usually Mary wears a blue dress. | 
painted her in a white dress with a 
purple cloak. Joseph sometimes does 
not appear in nativity scenes but I 
included him in my picture wearing 
a blue and yellow mantle. 





I decided that I would like an imaginary background 
so the thought came to me shiek the vine and the 
branches which Jesus used as an illustration. 


My picture was shown in an exhibit of art work at the 


Western Arts Association Convention at Toledo, 
Ohio, last spring. 


Grade 6 








Dic ee School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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PAPER'S 
CHRISTMAS 
PERFORMANCE 


By CHARLES B. JEFFERY 
Director of Art 

Shaker Heights Public Schools 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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Paper sculpture gives new twist 


to traditional Christmas wreath. 


The September, 1954, issue of Junior 
Arts & Activities included an article by 
Chas. B. Jeffery on paper sculpture, 
demonstrating the basic steps in cut- 
ting and folding on straight and curved 
lines. Before your class embarks on a 
project like the “custom-made” Christ- 
mas wreaths described here, it might be 
well to brush up their paper sculpture 
techniques by reviewing the article. 
—Editor. 
Paper as a creative medium for art class- 
es has gained wide acceptance in recent 
years. Unfortunately, in some cases it 
has been reduced to a series of stock 
tricks—folding, bending, scoring and 
twisting without much sense of design 
or inventiveness on the part of either 
the student or the teacher. The basic 
technical methods are a legitimate part 
of the craft, but to stop with these makes 
the experience both deadly and trite. 
Paper sculpture is an integral part of 
the art curriculm in the Shaker Heights 
schools. It gets its most complex treat- 
ment in the senior high school art class- 
es where it is part of a balanced diet of 
art experiences. 
After considerable discussion of the 
trend to commercialize Christmas and 
the prevalence of unimaginative and 
shoddy decorations in stores, an advanc- 
ed art class at Shaker Heights School 
went to work on “custom-made” Christ- 
mas wreaths. After a review of the ways 
paper can be made to perform sculp- 
turally, class emphasis shifted to achiev- 
ing unusual and imaginative effects. 
Strips of scrap tag board were used as 
backing and all kinds of experiments 
were tried in order to produce inter- 
locking masses and open shapes through 
which other shapes and forms might 
cut and become visible. 


Odds and ends of scrap construction 
paper were used. Traditional Christmas 
colors gave way (continued on page 45) 
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1) Gold foil accents red and turquoise shapes. Light-colored background 


conceals circular cardboard foundation. (2) Final assembly requires at 
least four hands — sometimes six. (3) Motifs produced in experimental 
scoring and folding are evaluated by class. Students judge color, carrying 
power and design interest 4) In wreath at top, student tries for solid 
quality. Center, formal effect results from flat, simple treatment. Lower 
wreath of white, silver and light blue on deep red background is elab- 
orately scored and folded for lacy effect. 














“.. Sapphire, violet glow and silver gleam...” 


Metallic paper works its own shimmering magic on stained glass 


window project and needs only easy-to-come-by reflected light. 











Panels of metallic paper for front doors of Oak Grove School, 
Elsmere, Delaware, were made by junior high girls. At right 
above are preliminary sketches made by sixth-graders of Oak 
Grove School, and below, their spot-lighted “singing angel”. 








By RITA NEWTON 


Instructor in Art Education 
University of Illinois 


“Just shiny paper and a big piece of cardboard—?” 


instead of tissue paper or cellophane you can see 


through!” 


Che sixth grade was learning about a way we had discover- 
ed to make a stained glass window for a stage where there 
was no way to light a window evenly from the back. | 
went on to describe how a spotlight, shining on a reflect- 
ing surface of metallic paper, could make a glowing stage 
background for our school Christmas concert. 





Everyone who had submitted designs became a member 
of the committee to make the window. We started with 
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a large flat cardboard, a supply of metallic gift-wrap 
paper in sheets of assorted solid colors and a box 
of scraps. A large drawing of a singing angel was 
sketched on the cardboard by a girl who had 
designed it. Others sketched in suggestions for back- 
ground and borders. After a color had been chosen 
for a particular section, all the shiny paper of that 
color was collected, sometimes in varying tones and 
the jig-saw fitting began. As each piece was laid in 
place it was stapled down with a gun stapler. “Lead- 
ing” between pieces of “glass” was painted over the 
cracks with thick black tempera paint lines. 

The noise of discussion rivaled the snapping sound 
of the stapler. Color combinations were chosen. Bor- 
ders were planned to make use of the small scraps. 
Rules for rotating the use of the stapler emerged from 
the student’s vehement sense of justice. 


The seventh grade class decided to make a compan- 
ion piece. Work went on overtime at recess and lunch 
hour. I felt that I had discovered at least one large- 
scale group project to meet the needs of junior high 
school students—a new interesting technique. 





But that was a flaw: I had discovered it. This was 
like many ideas—they’re “prefabricated,” invented 
by the art teacher. All that is left for the children is 


to carry out the plan. (continued on page 46) 

















Bainbridge Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va., stage set for 
Christmas pageant developed 
from sketch in metallic paper 
by Peggy Phillips, Betsy Ross. 


Photo courtesy Reynolds Metal Company 
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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI — Hieronymus Bosch 





: 
y 
. 
; 
One of the most original painters of the late 15th and earlv 
id 16th Centuries in Northern Europe was Hieronymus Bosch. 
We are not sure when he was born but we know that he was 
< an established master of his craft by 1488 in the Dutch town 


of Hertogenbosch. 


Like other artists of the period, Bosch learned much from the 
Italian masters of the period who had discovered the laws of 
perspective and new ways of representing the human form in 
a convincing, realistic manner. But to this knowledge he 
added a new and original element of fantasy. At times his 
ee imagination produced almost terrifying representations ol 

cruel and fearful scenes. 

An exception is this quiet and peaceful interpretation of Mary 

and the Baby Jesus surrounded by Joseph and the wise men 
b. from the East. It is a large painting in tempera and oil on a 
wooden panel. 





Our attention is centered on Mary and the Christ Child. 
Other figures and animals are so designed in the composition 
that our eyes are led in a circular motion. Of particular in- 
terest are such details as the hound in the central foreground, 
the head of a cow in the doorway of a stable, and the exag 
gerated perspective of stone walls receding rapidly into the 
distance. If you look closely you will see that the lines of the 


a walls lead to a vanishing point considerably below the hori- 
2 zon. In the background is a deep landscape in which we see 
A faintly the tall building of a distant city. 


This painting should give you many ideas for creating an ori 
ginal picture of the nativity scene. 


The Adoration of the Magi 
is reproduced through the courtesy of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Film “The Loon’s 


seem made for 


well-satisfied with his 
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s Union Station train shed glows in transparent water color by 16-year-old Alice 
y* at-minded elementary student works on contribution to Children’s Art Bazaar. 
Third-graders at Roe School know how to mix easel paint and handle clean-up without 

p motivates seventh-graders’ 
-by first-grader and fifth-grader. 
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By MARIE L. LARKIN 


Professor of Art Education 
Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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ART IN 
ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis is a river town. The golden age of the steamboat still 
influences the art of youngsters here on the west bank of the 
Mississippi. The child art from schools near the river continually 
reflects the strength of a tug pushing barges, the flow of traffic 
over the many bridges connecting Missouri to Illinois, and of 
life on the river front. 

Today's Tom Sawyers, Huck Finns and Becky Thatchers have 
the opportunity to express themselves through a great variety of 
art media. St. Louis is a community which has long been a cul- 
tural center of the Midwest and its children’s art is moving into 
a new era with the support and approval of the school ad- 
ministrators. 


The art program in the elementary schools of St. Louis is not 
planned to develop those children who particularly display 
art aptitude. Should a child show what is regarded as talent, the 
classroom teacher, conversant with the creative approach to art 
teaching, helps him toward an art career by allowing him to 

















ST. LOUIS 


continued 





develop those qualities within himself which are essential to 
true expression. All children are given an opportunity to ex- 
plore a wide variety of material supplied by the Board of Educa- 
tion. In some elementary schools, teachers who have special train- 
ing and interest in art teach all of the art for the upper grades. 
Young children in the schools approach art in much the same way 
that language arts activities are carried out. Just as they listen 
or read and absorb only as much as they can identify themselves 
with in terms of their interest and experience, so they approach 
art. 
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project called “All About Me” second-grader 


f: g + i 
‘ of 
composes brief biography to accompany self 


: eae - > portrait 9) High school student’s tempera 
si a painting of Purina Mills reflects industrial 
al St. Louis. (1) Elementary student, trying to 
tell the whole story, is stumped by perspec 
Sap tive. (11) According to fourth-grade girl every 
aS * one carries a purse on trip to river frons, (12 
ue Middle-grade youngster, encouraged to break 
away from strict realism, calls her tempera 
painting “Imagination”. (13) Christmas story 
is told in wet chalk by third-grader 


7, Painting at Roosevelt High School shows 


adolescenis’ characteristic sensitivity 3) In 





Painting and modeling are another means of com- 
munication, another way of saying something when 
words are not always adequate. Despite the crowded 
classrooms which all large cities are experiencing, 
there is a feeling of vitality in the schools which have 
developed a problem-solving art program. 

Beginning in the kindergarten and = continuing 
through the eighth grade, art in St. Louis is a local 
culmination of experiences based on what is known of 
child growth and development. Art is taught at 
regularly scheduled periods and is often integrated 
with other subject matter. Classroom teachers are 
aware that poor integration may spoil the real learn 
ing from each subject and therefore art is usually in 
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ST. LOUIS 


continued 


tegrated with units such as study of the community. 
In this way, children are never expected to make 
pictures which are remote or foreign to them. Con- 
sultant help and a radio program in art are available 
to the classroom teacher. Educational Channel 9% 
televises experimental work in art. 


High school art is taught by teachers especially pre 
pared to teach art. Students may take from one to 
four years of art. Specialized courses in fashion and 
commercial art are offered at the technical high 
schools. A report from a recent evaluation of the high 
school art program suggested that more crafts be 
included at this level. This is now being done. 


Contributing to art education in the. St. Louis Public 
Schools is a close relationship with two fine city col- 
leges, Harris Teachers College for white students and 
Stowe Teachers College for Negroes. In accordance 
with the Supreme Court ruling, the two colleges were 
integrated as of September, 1954, within the Harris 
Teachers College facilities and under that name in 
a first step toward ending (continued on page 50) 
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14) Making puppets develops art skills and manipulation of little 
figures gives students o chance to project themselves. (15) St. Louis 
schools afford excellent variety of crafts for students who elect art. 
(16) Children’s Art Bazaar includes exhibits from as many as 30 
different countries. This water color comes from Ching Ja Suh, 
Grade 5, Seoul, Korea 17) Contribution from Ireland is fifth- 
grader Dennis Wright’s “‘Irish Countryside’. (18) Roosevelt High 
School water colorist paints predominantly red shirt against blue 
background in sensitive character sketch. (19) High school stu- 
dent captured “Late November” in dark browns, reds, and yellow. 
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why they said 


“THANKS!” 

















Teachers get the feel of sawdust modeling. 


“Putting myself in the child’s place was most import- 
ant to me.” “I enjoyed the interchange of ideas,” said 
another. The third member of the group confided, 
“Well, to me, the most worthwhile feature was work- 
ing with the art media.” These were some of the 
teachers’ comments about the Minneapolis Public 
Schools art in-service workshops. 


Plans began in September. Each teacher in the 75 ele- 
mentary schools had a copy of the new art guide. 
Consequently, several questions loomed in our minds: 
With our limited staff, how could some of the guide 
content be introduced in a meaningful way? How 
could we familiarize teachers with art media appropri- 
ate to the age level of the children under their di- 
rection? How could we provide an opportunity for 
teachers to ask questions and gain satisfaction from 
creativity? 

These questions led to our plan of approach. The 
city was divided into four areas. To announce the four 
consecutive Tuesday and Thursday workshop meet- 
ings, invitations were sent to the elementary school 
personnel within each area. Registration blanks and 


By ESTELLE H. KNUDSEN 


Consultant in Art 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


DR. F. EDWARD DEL DOSSO 


Censultant in Art 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


and ANGELINE T. PAPPAS 


Helping Teacher in Art 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


supply lists were included. About 3:15 on the desig- 
nated date, teachers with arms full of supplies began 
to fill the high school lunchroom. Noses wrinkled 
appreciatively to the aroma of coffee and freshly bak- 
ed cakes, 


After the coffee social, the teachers separated into 
three groups, Some kindergarten through grade six 
teachers went to the chalk group, while two other 
familiar media attracted others: paper sculpture 
for teachers of grades four through six, and cut 
paper for kindergarten through grade three. 


Seated in a U-shaped arrangement of tables the cut 
paper group began to work. A scuffing sound herald- 
ed the unloading of supplies of paste, scissors, fabrics, 
papers and cardboards. A member of the art staff be- 
gan to make the teachers feel at ease and to stimulate 
them to work creatively. Soon the group was creating 
geometric and free shapes with their scissors. Admir- 
ing the cut paper shapes, the group leader said: 


“How pleased I am to see such a variety. Would you 
like to look at some?” (continued on page 41) 
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Fabric bird on paper background picks its way among fabric flowers. Comb and plumes are crayon. 


Summer scene of cut paper shapes is work of 
physical therapist. Teachers chose materials they wanted 
to work with, made simple constructions as at right 
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Louisville Courier-Journal 
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... and no holds barred when it comes to rounding 
up art for Louisville youngsters. Junior Art Gallery 


Director does the sleuthing — with no map to go by. 


By SUE McWHIRTER THURMAN 


Director, Junior Art Gallery 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Once a year my business takes me to New York for a few 
days. Some time I'd like to squander an expense-account 
evening and appear on “What's My Line?”. 

Che television experts are accustomed to easy careers 
such as pretzel-twisting and poodle-clipping. Could they 
ever guess that I do detective work to borrow art objects 
to assemble into exhibitions which I can lecture about to 
schoolchildren? 


My line involves all the fun and confusion of any job that 
has neither precedent nor fixed rules. Museum work in gen- 
eral still enjoys an absence of whatever red tape and ab- 
solute points of order have crept into the older and large: 
professions of educating the public. This informality is 
doubled in the case of directing Louisville’s Junior Art 
Gallery. It boasts no fixed assets such as a permanent 
art collection. It can claim as current assets only two and 
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SLEUTH ON TRAIL OF MASTERPIECE... 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


Graphic Arts, Inc. 


1) How did an owl carved in Egypt 4000 years ago get to 
the top floor of the library in Louisville? (2) Scroll paint 
ings represent the Orient in last spring’s “Early Birds’ 
exhibition. (3) Unknown rural American cut this treeful 
of birds from single sheet of paper. (4) Tiny Scandinavian 
replicas are clipped to a real sycamore. 
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one-half staif members, And it has no income besides 
modest donations from the Junior League and the 
Louisville Fund. Directing such an operation is great 
sport a constant open-season, minus game and 
guns! 


Our public seems to sense this hand-to-mouth predic- 
ament. Sooner or later during every exhibition some 
seven-year-old asks openly, “Did you all make all this 
stuff?’” We tell him to go back and read each label 
slowly to find out where the art objects came from. 
Afterwards he usually asks what we're going to do 
with the things when we “get through with them.” 
Behind this inquiry is the naive hope that we will 
save them for him! (The civic-minded ones make re- 
quests in behalf of their classrooms.) 
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5) Rouault’s “The Old King’ is type of well- 
known art object that is easy to locate but 
hard to borrow. (6) Model butcher shop for 
“Market” exhibition was turned up by a 
tight squeak. (7) Fire engine 75 years old 
publicizes “Old-Time Toys’ during Fire Pre- 
vention Week. (3) Seeing items like this 
toy kitchen (Germany, circa 1867) teaches 
visitors they may have art objects in their 
attics 


Louisville Times 


The older children and the many adults who have 
never visited an art exhibition before are also con- 
cerned about sources. The thing that impresses them 
is the remoteness of some of the objects, as indicated 
by their labels. How did an owl carved in Egypt 4000 
years ago ever get to the top floor of the library in 
Louisville in 1954? 

Even the experienced looker, who has behind him 
so many decades of touring art museums that he has 
come to take for granted the sequences from-expedi- 
tion-to-museum or _ from-artist-to-patron-to-museum, 
asks us how we get our exhibitions. He senses that 
they are made to order here in Louisville, yet he 
knows that the gallery doesn’t own a single work of 


art. How, lacking any (continued on page 39) 
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... and let your class mix dyes. Once exposed to this 


project, they'll remember color relationships forever. By ANG RAPPAS 


Much like medicine—distasteful, but good for you- 
is the memorization of colors on a wheel. A group of 
sixth-graders discovered an exciting way to learn color 
relationships for a total class investment of 58 cents. 


Red, yellow, blue and black dyes were purchased 
from the neighbor drug store—dyes that required only 
water to dissolve. From home the children brought 
clotheslines, fabric without sizing (old sheeting, cloth- 
ing, remnants), newspapers, rope, ribbon, rickrack, 
string. The classroom provided water, bowls, pails, 
pans, an iron and ironing board, oilcloth, scissors, 
spoons and a teakettle. The library table and some 
desk surfaces were converted into dye experimental 
areas and the dye crystals were divided among groups 
of children who made solutions of the basic colors. 
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Blue and yellow were mig 
proportions. Magically a 
two-thirds yellow and 
yellow-green. One-third 


was a 
irds blue 
vith blue and 
array of col- 
placed them on 
the table in a pleasing arrangement and each group 
explained how certain hues were obtained. 


red and red and yellow. $ 
ors had been created! The 


Discussion continued on such questions as: 
“How can fabric be manipulated for a striped design?” 
“Gather it in a line and tie it,” said Paul. 


“How do you think a triangular shape can be ob- 
tained?” 






























“Fold it into a triangle. Maybe we wouldn’t need to 
tie it.” said Bill. 

“Why don’t we try it both ways to see what happens?” 
suggested their teacher. 

“How can you achieve a circular design?” 

“Pull the cloth to a peak. Then tie it,” Vivian said. 
Volunteers gave solutions for other shapes and com- 


bination of shapes. Soon fingers cleverly tied, pleated, 
folded and gathered fabric for designs. Some children 








1) Unaccustomed hands learn the use of iron and sew d 
ing machine. Room needs some alteration to accommo- ‘ 
date this project. (2) Ways of getting various color r 
shapes and effects occupy discussion period. (3) First h 
part of learning process involves mixing, combining dyes v 

then children begin actual dying of cloth. (4, 5 and 6 
f 


They find it impossible to duplicate their designs a> 
process makes them unique 
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merely folded fabrics. Their hands protected the folds 
from the dye. They shared materials and took turns 
with supplies. 


The room was altered to facilitate the dye process. 
Several boys strung clotheslines across the room and 
the ironing board was set up in an out-of-the-way 
corner. 


To insure an even dye the fabric was rinsed in clear 
water. As fabrics were dipped in the colors, the child- 
ren said: 


“I want just the Boy Scout colors, biue and yellow,” 
confided Bill. 


“My room needs livening up, so I’m choosing bright 
colors,” said Tom, who chose yellow-green, yellow 
and blue. 


Look what happens when I hold part of my cloth out 
of the blue! It gets lighter as it travels up! It looks so 
pretty that I don’t want any other color,” concluded 
Vivian. 

There was a thrilling surprise element in the unfold- 
ed designs. Pleased with their uniqueness, several 
children tried to duplicate them—but they soon 
found they could achieve only a similarity, not a dup- 
lication. 


As the dyes gradually disappeared, Tommy explain- 
ed that leftover orange pekoe tea leaves make orange 
dye. Patty remembered that beet juice once left a big 
red spot on her dress. Interest in homemade dyes ran 
high and the teacher promised them another session 
with dyes from natural sources. 


After the dyed cloths were dry some children made 
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them into wall hangings, aprons, ascot ties, place mats, 
marble bags and hair rosettes. Others were framed 
like pictures while still others were hemmed or fringed 
to put under glass on a coffee table. 


Close scrutiny of the dyed designs awakened the child- 
ren to the qualities of certain fabrics. Curious obser- 
vation of dyed linen, cotton, silk and wool quickened 
their recognition and evaluation of that fabric. 
Unprecedented abilities were revealed in this project. 
Bill became adept in sewing a rolled hem for his Boy 
Scouts table runner. To make her apron Vivian learn- 
ed to operate the sewing machine. Linda improvised 
a drawstring handbag by pasting an appropiate-sized 
box within her fabric. Patty mixed a subtle shade to 
match a color in her dining room for place mats. 
The dye project proved there’s no need to memorize 
the color wheel. Children’s understanding of color 
relationships can be a live experience.® 
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Recording called “Let’s Play Animals, 
One by One” is interpreted differently by each 
second-grader. Some conceive animal forms 
while others draw rhythmic patterns. 


By JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of School Art 

P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


“WE LIKE TQ 





FACE THE MUSIC... 


To show how much the second grade enjoyed their 
art lesson based on music — after they came in from 
play period they begged their teacher to let them 
play the other side of the record and paint the rest of 
the animals! 


The record selected was “Let’s Play Zoo” and it 
was a happy choice for Miss Blanche Skinner's sec- 
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ond grade children. First they listened to get th¢ 
mood of each animal. There was the hop, hop, hop 
of the kangaroo and the slow, heavy trumpeting ol! 
the ponderous old elephant swaying his trunk. Quick 
excitable chattering characterized the monkeys. The 
seal swam in graceful curves and waddled out of the 
water with a flop, flop, flop. Twinkling music rep 
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resented the splashing water as the silver fish danced 


away from him. The lazy old alligator just blinked 


in the sun. 


Most of the children automatically acted out each 
animal as they listened to the record a second time. 
Then Miss Skinner helped them plan their work 
places according to the art materials they wished to 
use. Some mixed tempera paints and several boys 
wanted to use crayons and colored chalk and work 
on the floor. Two little girls worked at individual 
art tables with their boxes of water colors. 

Che accompanying pictures show a variety of inter- 
pretations — from hopping rhythm lines to clearly 
onceived animal forms. “This was fun,” the child- 
ren said. “Let’s do it again!” ® 
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Joyce Dupree, left, and Sharon 
Skaggs are painting their music-inspired 
concept of chattering monkeys. Joyce's 
painting is reproduced above. 


Paintings all show influence of 
beat of the music. Some children prefer 
to paint the rhythm itself. 





















One child brought from home colorful runner for serape. Burrow’s hide is cotton from comforter. 











Class studies Mexican terrain to make chalk 
mural for background. Raffia baskets and clay 
pottery are displayed in marketplace. 





Colorful skirts and shawls were 
white sheeting with bright-colored 


stripes sewed or caryoned on 





Old Mexico Comes To Life... 


By RACHEL McCLYMONDS 


Elementary Art Teacher 
Hickory Township Schools, Sharon, Pa. 


A group of 46 sixth-graders brought old Mexico to life 
in their social living class—with nothing but the floor, 


the back tack board, simple art materials and their re- 


search. 


First, the group decided what was to be done, then 
selected committees to take care of each phase of the 
work. Most of the girls had a hand in the chalk mural 
showing Mexican terrain and village life. The people, 
horses and burrows in the mural were drawn, painted 
with tempera, then cut out and stapled on for the three- 
dimensional effect. 


While this was going on at the = (continued on page 47) 
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(continued from page 32) 


power of exchange, do we bargain 
with lenders? 


First, let me explain that there are 
centrally located agencies in this 
country which get together art ex- 
hibitions for rental. They crate 
them and send them on tours 
which have been arranged in ad- 
vance with museums and galleries. 
These traveling exhibitions are 
quite appropriate for adult aud- 
iences. They usually deal with one 
art technique (such as etching) 
or with a single segment of art his- 
tory (such as a certain artist or per- 
iod). The availability of technical 
and historical exhibitions at rea- 
sonable prices has been a boon to 


the average municipal art museum. | 


But art exhibitions with such 
slants do not attract children. The 
agencies simply haven't yet gotten 
around to such specialization. 


The lack of rentable art exhibi- 
tions for children is a big problem 
in Louisville’s Junior Art Gallery. 
It is such a big problem that other 
cities have not dared open galler- 
ies unless they could afford to fin- 
ance their own permanent collec- 
tions. Apparently, as long as our ex- 
periment is unique it will go on 
working — in its own peculiar way. 


Its workings happen to involve con- 
siderable thought at exactly those 
levels the public asks about. As di- 
rector, I think first of simple top- 
ics which could well unify art ex- 
hibitions for children. Then I list 
periods and places which have uti- 
lized each of the topics significantly 
and, finally, existing collections 
which could lend representative 
examples. 


Compiling a potential-lenders list 
is not difficult when an exhibition 
is to be made up primarily of pre- 
valent styles of the “fine” arts 
(sculpture, painting, drawing, and 
printmaking). The current issue of 
the American Art Directory (Bow- 
ker, 1952) lists every public art in- 
stitution, its departments and _ its 
outstanding collections. To locate 
specific objects one needs only the 
collections catalog of the museum 
involved. 
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It is only the extreme, non-preva- 
lent needs which get us into trouble 
and these extremes are hard to 
avoid. Take for example What’s an 
Art Reproduction? It required the 
presence of two dozen originals 
which had been reproduced — well- 
known, highly-valued works. Each 
was hanging in the center of the 
main wall in its home museum. 





Things at this extreme are easy to 
find and hard to borrow. 


It is strange but true that remote 
items are, in their own way, just as 
difficult to get — such things as 
the decorative and functional items, 
sometimes referred to as “related” 
arts (in contrast to “fine” arts). 
These are hard to find and easy to 
borrow. (continued on page 48) 





TO HANG ON THEIR TREE ¢ 


Presented with hope this is interesting 
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area I” square. Lap 14" and tape. Fiton 
red coat; then beard, cap. Add hook. 

















Beard: 214” square white tissue paper. 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 
ers. Puton bypicks, paste, tapeorpins. 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 


useful 
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Coat: From 514” square red paper, 
cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on, 
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Cap: Use same paper as coat. Cut it 
5x31". Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
for tassel. Twist. Shape, on. Tape. 





gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 
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ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES TALENT SHOW 
Last summer in Washington, D. C., Charles Robert- 
son of Pratt Institute and I had the opportunity of 
touring the Army Special Services Division. Ed 
Young, Assistant Director of the Army Arts and 
Crafts Program and Marge Tibbs, Recruiting Officer, 
escorted our tour. What we saw convinced us that 
a splendid job is being done and of the need 
for additional well-trained arts and crafts instruc- 
tors in their program. During our day with the Army 





Major General John A. Klein presents “Oscar” to Cpl. Richard 
L. Armburst, Jr., one of four winners in Army’‘s first Talent 
Contest. G.|. represented Presidio San Francisco, 6th Army. 
U. S. Army photo taken during Ed Sullivan TV show, June 6, 
1954, shows Victor Borge and Arlene Francis in background. 


we met Cyril P. Heiman, Soldier Shows Division Ad- 
visor, who gave us the following resume of the Army 
Special Services Division Talent Show: 

Che First All-Army Talent Contest was extremely 
successful and noteworthy for many reasons. Ac- 
cording to the entry forms received by The Adju- 
tant General's Office, approximately 10,000 service- 
men and women participated and all Army com- 
mands except Trieste were represented, 

In addition to providing recreation for the partici- 
pants additional thousands of other servicemen and 
women were entertained when post and command 
elimination contests were held. Also, a touring unit 
comprised of installation winners put on shows fo! 
soldier audiences. 


The greatest impact on the American public was 
registered when the Department of the Army finals 
were held on the Ed Sullivan “Toast of the Town” 








Third Biennial Conference 
National Art Education Association 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio — April 11-16, 1955 





By DERWIN W. EDWARDS 





television show over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System with 24 soldier finalists representing 12 Army 
commands competing before an audience estimated 
at thirty-five million! 

The judges were Arlene Francis, MC of the Army's 
“Soldier Parade,’’ Lloyd Nolan, star of “Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial,” Otto Harbach, dean of Ameri- 
can librettists, Mitch Miller, artist and repertoire di- 
rector for Columbia Records, Victor Borge, the inter- 
nationally-know pianist-comedian, and Nanci Cromp- 
ton, featured dancer in John Murray Anderson's 
“Almanac.” The four winners—from the Second 
Army, Fifth Army, Sixth Army, and USAREUR— 
were presented with “Oscars” by Major General John 
A. Klein, The Adjutant General. All finalists re- 
ceived paper weight trophies and a Certificate of 
Accomplishment from The Adjutant General and 
$100 from Mr. Sullivan, 


ADULT EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 

A new organization has been formed at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, to unify all 
adult education groups in the state into one group. 
The Adult Education Association of Michigan, es- 
tablished by a constitutional assembly of over 225 
representatives of labor, management and education, 
replaces the Michigan Council of Adult Education. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 

The nation needs and must afford an educational 
TV network; Commercial stations cannot do the job. 
An educational TV station with network facilities 
might serve elementary and secondary schools from 
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Visiting with Mariska Karasz, director of Miami University’s 
Creative Stitchery workshop, are (left to right) Charles M 
Robertson, Pres., Eastern Arts Association Derwin W. Edwards; 
Larry Maione, salesman for Georg Jensen, Inc.; Isabel Conner 
Art Supervisor, Long Beach, Calif.; Orpha Webster, Associate 
Prof. of Art, Miami University; Miss Karasz; and Joan Dow, 
student assistant. Photo by Donald S. Phillips, Miami Univ. 
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nine A. M. to three P. M. as is 
being done (with the help of 
a local station) by the Washington, 
D.C. school system or the New 
York City Board of Education. 
From three P.M. to seven P.M. one 
could watch agricultural experts 
and other demonstrators in how- 
to-do-it programs like those put 
on by Iowa State College and the 
University of Michigan. Some of 
the agricultural programs sponsor- 
ed by Iowa State College proved 
that an agricultural expert reaches 
farmers more successfully in a half- 
hour TV demonstration than he 
can in weeks of travel. From seven 
to ten, hours which correspond 
roughly to college evening session 
hours, we could sit in our living 
rooms and take courses such as 
those offered for Certificates of 
Participation by the University of 
Michigan, or for credit by Western 
Reserve University. 


Educational television stations will 
probably not depend for material 
ntirely on the relatively limited 
resources of the local community. 
Last May, at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
ran, a National Educational Tele- 
vision Program Exchange Center 
was organized and endowed by the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult 
Education. The Center's purpose 
is to provide for the development 
and exchange of the best educa- 
tional television programs among 
the nation’s schools. 


For a $1,200 subscription fee, this 
organization hopes to place at the 
disposal of every school, no matter 
how small or remote, the resources 
of great libraries, museums and 
other cultural institutions. 


There seems to be little question 
as to the value of educational TV. 
The big question is, can it be best 
provided and supported by com- 
mercial stations or by independent 
educational stations? The ques- 
tion is not merely theoretical. The 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has reserved 251 new televi- 
sion channels for non-commercial 
educational programs, but compar- 
atively few of the eligible com- 
munities and universities have ap- 
plied for them. Commercial in- 
terests have been allowed to file 
applications for the remaining 
channels—estimated to be worth 
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$100 million—since June 2, 1953. 
To date the FCC has not granted 
them but pressure is great. Objec- 
tions to non-commercial education 
TV must be overcome soon, if they 
are to be overcome at all. The 
arguments of opponents of edu- 
cational television have their par- 
allel in history. They are substan- 
tially the same arguments used 
against universal free education. 


History has proved the worth of 
compulsory free education and of 
such radio adjuncts as WNYE, 
the radio of the New York City 
Board of Education. A network of 
stations devoted to educational 
television would be another power- 
ful tool for enabling the American 
people to exploit more fully “the 
resource most to be relied upon 
for ameliorating the condition, pro- 
moting the virtue, and advancing 
the happiness of men’’—education. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
February 19-23: National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, annual convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 24-26: American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation, Chicago, Illinois. 
February 24-26: National School 
Boards Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
February 26-March 2: Regional 
Convention, American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


March 12-16: Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of 
School Administrators, Denver, 
Colo. 


March 16-19: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, N.E.A., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

March 31-April 2: Regional Con- 
vention, American Association of 
School Business Officials, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


April 2-6: Regional Convention, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Cleveland, Ohio. 
April 11-16: Third Biennial Con- 
ference, National Art Education 
Association, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

April 18-22: Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, N.E.A., annual 
convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Thanks!” 


(continued from page 28) 





“What does this curved shape re- 
mind you of?” 


“Other than an illustration, what 
could these shapes be used for?” 


To maintain the atmosphere of 
self-confidence, the group leader 
moved among them to praise some 
discovery or effort. Many teachers 
were making illustrations and de- 
signs and a few were working on 
mobiles and stabiles. When inter- 
est began to lag, the group leader 
showed a few of the achievements. 
To help them evaluate positively, 
a question was raised: “What do 
you see that you'd like to comment 
about?” 


When the participants began to 
ask how youngsters handle this 
medium, slides of children’s cut 
paper work were shown. The fol- 
lowing ideas were emphasized: 
Art is personal; there is no one 
right answer. 


Due to different developmental 
levels, thinkings and concerns, 
all people create differently. 


Children’s work should be accept- 
ed and respected. 


The sequence of artistic develop- 
ment can be predicted. 


The desire to express visually is 
a basic need. 


To stimulate artistic activity me- 
dia can be combined. 


For fullest development children 
need to explore all art media ap- 
propriate for their level. 


With the approach of five o'clock, 
each participant began to pack 
his guide and other supplies. The 
cut paper experiments were dis- 
played on the table. Informally, 
the teachers went to other parts of 
the room to see the others’ work. 


As they returned to their original 
working areas, we discovered that 
like the children, teachers wanted 
to take their work home. The 
group leader then said, “We'll be 
here three more afternoons with 
nine other art media.” All 20 
participants responded to the invi- 
tation.® 
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TEXTILE COLORS 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY has an- 
nounced something new and practical for your 
classrooms—PRANG AQUA TEXTILE COLORS. 
An unusual quality of these colors is that they have 
a water base. You can thin them with water and 
“clean up” with water. Yet your finished work is 
washfast and lightfast! This series comes in an 
excellent range of basic colors. A special toner 
is provided to retain full body for tinting. PRANG 
AQUA COLORS are offered in two complete self- 
contained kits, The Introductory Kit, No. 2231, 
sells for $2.00 and contains %4-ounce jars of red, 
yellow, blue, green, black and toner. There are 
also four brushes and a colorful brochure contain- 
ing ideas and suggestions for practical projects. 
Write AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, Dept. 
JA, Sandusky, Ohio. 


WATCH THE FIRING! 
Here’s something new in enameling—a glass-domed 
portable electric oven in which you can actually 


















a 6th grader can 


use it without a perfect gift 


adult help! only $3.95 


complete 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


NEW SCREEN PRINTING METHOD 


Nu Media screen printing is an inexpensive method of the silk screen 
technique which is actually practical for school and home use. 

The Nu Media screen printing Kit No. 6 was developed so that a 6th 
grade child may make successful prints without adult help. Perfect for 


Christmas cards, announcements, signs, etc. 


Write Dept. JA for more information about Nu Media 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS, Faribault, Minn. 


If your dealer does not have this new screen kit write direct. 








watch the firing process. You get this oven in the 
new CRAFTINT COPPER ENAMELING KIT. 
The small heater operates on either AC or DC cur- 
rent and reaches a temperature of 1500 degrees 
Fahrenheit within a few minutes. It will cool com- 
pletely in less than ten minutes. In addition to a 
complete set of enameling tools, the kit includes 
a 27-piece set of copper blanks for making earrings, 





cuff links, brooches, medallion pins and an ashtray, 
as well as a 26-piece set of findings. For further 
information just write THE CRAFTINT MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Dept. JA, 1615 Collamer Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SIMPLIFIED SANDING 

A simplified method of sanding gem stones has 
just been developed which should be of interest 
to teachers of jewelry and gem stone work. A set 
of rubber-bonded abrasive wheels, known as Bright- 
boy Lapidary wheels, which are said to be partic- 
ularly effective in simplifying sanding operations 
on such stones as opal, agate, moss agate, tiger’s-eye 
and the various grades of jade, has just been intro- 
duced by the WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER 
COMPANY. Only =" 
two Brightboy 
Wheels are requir- 
ed for sanding any 
gem. The wheels 
may be used wet or 
dry. The long-wear- 
ing wheels come two 
to the set, one wheel 
fine, the _ other ‘ s 

coarse. Sets No. 1-L and No. 3-L are recommended 
for use on vertical arbor machines; sets No. 2-L and 
4-L for horizontal arbor machines. Full details and 
prices may be obtained from WELDON ROBERTS 
RUBBER CO., Brightboy Lapidary Dept. JA, 95 
North 13th Street, Newark 7, New Jersey. 
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YNE-STOP SHOPPING 





Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


ART SUPPLIES 


Catalogue. New York Central Supply Co., 62 
third Ave., New York, N. Y. Adv. on page 
45. No. 406. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


jales & rental prices. International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
ill. Adv. on page 45. No. 454. 


SRUSHES 


Jong Kingman Reprint. M. Grumbacher, Inc 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv 
on page 5]. No. 416. 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


*New Catalogue. Volume Ii, showing 100 
Illustrations, 25 in full color. 50 cents. 
Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. Adv. 
on page 50. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


*Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 45. 


List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linnwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich 
Adv. on page 45. No. 405. 


*Build Model Airplanes—send 25 cents for 
32 page booklet “Building Your First Fly- 
ing Models.” Full size plans and_ instruc- 
tions for 4 models plus articles and helpful 
hints. X-acto, Inc., 48-41 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. Adv. on page 51. 


28 Page catalog. 
48-41 Van 
7 ¥, 


Dept. 112, X-acto, Inc., 
Dam St., Long Island City 
Adv. on page 51. No. 422. 


illustrated catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 
Main St., Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 
48. No. 427. 


Literature. Acrolite, Inc., Dept. JAA, Hillside, 
N. J. Adv. on page 48. No. 441. 


Catalog. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 
48. No. 445. 


Literature & Prices. 
New Market, Vo. 
457. 


Colonial Handcraft Trays, 
Adv. on page 48. No. 
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ENAMELING 


“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals’ 
book. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 
Deerfield Rd., Dept. J.A. Highland Park, 
Ill. Adv. on page 51. No. 411. 


Further information. The Craftint Manufac- 
turing Co., Dept. JA, 1615 Collamer Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. See Shop Talk. No. 
456. 


Illustrated catalog No. 300. Ernest Linick & 
Co., 59 E. Madison St. (Rm. 719), Chicago 
2, Ill. Adv. on page 50. No. 458. 


GEM SANDING 


Full details and prices. Weldon Roberts Rub- 
ber Co., Brightboy Lapidary, Dept. JA, 95 


N. 13th St., Newark 7, N. J. See Shop 
Talk. No. 455. 
LEATHER 


Catalog No. 9. The Longhorn Co., P. O. Box 
6566, Dept. JR, Dallas 4, Texas. Adv. on 
page 45. No. 430. 


MATS 


Folder and prices. Ivan Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 
vent St., Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 434. 


MUSIC 


1954 E.M.B. Guide. Educational Music Bureau; 
Inc., 30 F. Adams St., Chicago 3, II,. Adv. 
on page 51. No. 415. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


Colorful and informative Crayrite Crayon cir- 
cular, ‘Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. J-50, Springfield 
2, Mass. Adv. on page 2. No. 426. 


More information about Nu Media. Dept. JA, 
Wilson Arts & Crafts, Faribault, Minn. 
Adv. on page 44. No. 453. 


PLASTICS 


Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics. Interstate 
training Service, Dept. C-49-N, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 51. No. 402. 


Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits, 
Interstate Training Service, Dept. C-49-N, 
Portland 13, Ore. Adv. on page 51, No. 
403. 


Folder, Plastics Training Course. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C-49-N, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 51. No. 404. 
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Tue TEACHING oF Art IN ScHoots, Evelyn Gibbs, 

John de Graff, Inc., 64 West 23rd Street, 

New York 10, N. Y., revised 1954, $2.75. 
In 1934 Evelyn Gibbs, the British art educator, first 
published The Teaching of Art in Schools. In its 
time it was a remarkable book in that it emphasized 
a creative approach to art education when there 
was very little of it. Miss Gibbs has revised her 
book in order that it may offer its readers some 
of her observations and ideas about the teaching of 
art. The Teaching of Art in Schools still contains 
many good ideas and a sensitive approach to art 
for children. Missing from the book is any concern 
for art within the total school program — interac- 
tion with other learnings. It is singularly strong in 
identifying the creative behavior characteristics in 
the different developmental levels of the student. 


Weavinc Hanpcrart, Marthann Alexander, Mc- 
Knight and McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois, 1954, $1.25. 


As sort of an encyclopedia of handweaving, Weav- 
ing Handcraft is an important little book. Marth- 
ann Alexander, a teacher in the Muncie, Indiana, 
public schools, has compiled valuable and concise 
information on 15 handweaving techniques. The 
explanations are clear and the illustrations well- 
selected. The handweaving techniques are inter- 
esting as such but the purposes casually suggested 
by the author for the finished products are not 
always tasteful. Readers will appreciate the sug- 
gestions for using materials easily obtainable in al- 
most any community. 


THe Lorry Driver, Georcie Has Lost His Cap, 
Wuat I’p Like To Be, by Bruno Munari, 
distributed through British Book Cen- 
tre, Inc., 122 East 55th St., New York, 
N. Y., 1954. $1.25 each. 

Three delightful books for children have come to 

us from Italy via Britain. Bruno Munari has writ- 

ten and illustrated three of the most imaginative 
and charming stories for very young children to ap- 
pear in some time. By using such devices as fold- 
outs, expressive symbolism and bold color against 
plain backgrounds, the visual aspects are made 
very compelling. The author recognizes the two- 
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worldism of the child’s perception by integrating 
the world-of-now with the world-the-child-wishes- 
for. The Lorry Driver contains some words not 
common to the American child’s vocabulary such 
as lorry, motorcar and motorbike (motorcycle). 
Bruno Munari, well known in Italy for such de- 
lightful children’s books as The Yellow Conjuror 
and The Man Who Sells Animals, has steadily be- 
come popular with those adults in this country 
whose hobby is collecting beautifully illustrated 
children’s books. It might be observed that Mu- 
nari’s books, written for small children, should 
be designed structurally for them; the paper and 
the manner of assemblage will not hold up in 
the hands of the eager and lively child. 


Art, A Concept oF ArT EpucaTIon, Book 1, edited 
by the California School Supervisors’ 
Association and available through Vro- 
man’s California School Book Deposi- 
tory, 560 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
1954, $1.00. 


The California School Supervisors’ Association has 
published an art guide which will be of interest 
to general educators as well as art educators. It is 
commendable in that it evolved in a group of gen- 
eral supervisors and art supervisors working to- 
gether. The approach to art education in Art, A 
Concept of Art Education would seem to indicate a 
remarkable aggressiveness and sensitiveness to the 
potentialities of art experience in the curriculum. 
Mirrors of change in art education are often curri- 
culum guides and statements of philosophy. One 
can spot the gradually emerging directions in art 
education in the materials published by _profes- 
sional organizations and by teacher groups within 
local or state systems since 1950. Frequently as art 
educators we clutch at new ideas without deep 
perception and clearly defined purposes in our 
eagerness to bring about better art education. Cur- 
riculum guides and statements of philosophy often 
evolve from the immediacy of our experience rather 
than venture into new areas and directions. Per- 
haps this is as it should be since group dynamics 
lean heavily on the resources and capacities of par- 
ticipants. In this instance the California group re- 
flects a growing concern in that state for ex- 
perience-centered curriculum. It envisions art ed- 
ucation as meeting individual and group needs 
through creative experiences “calculated” to pro- 
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vide for “the emotional, mental, 
physical and spiritual growth” of 
the pupils. Can we always calculate 
the experiences which will occur? 
It would seem to us that we can 
only project some possibilities. The 
California group might have 
stressed more interaction of art 
with learnings within the total 
curriculum. The art experiences 
suggested — which are basic and ac- 
ceptable — could, in the hands of 
of an unoriented teacher, become as 
structured as the old subject-cen- 
tered approach to art education. 


While emphasis is placed on evalu- 
ation and the development of 
value-judgements is implied, read- 
ers need to see more clearly how 
values in art experiences really 
emerge and contribute to the indi- 
vidual’s continuously acculturating 
value systems. Perhaps the editing 
group could have accomplished this 
by pointing up the problem-solving 
approach to art education. 

The total effect of Art, A Concept 
of Art Education nevertheless is 
impressive. It has set the pace for 
other states to match. Visually the 
book is attractive, organized for 
easy assimilation by the unorient- 
ed teacher and it is comprehensive 
without being cumbersome. It 
would seem important for other 
state groups (11 states have done 
so within the past five years) to 
have the experience of working to- 
gether to develop some purposes 
and directions for art education in 
their school systems. ® 





Christmas Paper 
(continued from page 17) 


to combinations of colors which 
would blend with the decorative 
schemes in each student’s home. 
rhe class looked over old greeting 
cards for scraps of metallic papers 
to serve as accents. One girl creat- 
ed her wreath in coral, aqua and a 
soft yellow-green with gold accents. 
She knew she would have a selling 
job when she took it home, since 
it would replace the usual long- 
needle pine wreath tied with a red 
satin ribbon. 

The students made several trial 
arrangements, each one evaluated 
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by the class for ingenuity, inventive- 
ness, and effectiveness when view- 
ed from a distance. Pasting was 
avoided and staplers were used al- 
most exclusively. Keeping the 
staples from showing was part of 
the problem. While the prelimin- 
ary designs were being planned in 
class, each student was to get a 
large, flat piece of corrugated card- 
board which could be salvaged 
from cartons obtained at local 
stores. From these, rings at least 
18 inches in diameter and two 
inches wide were cut with a mat 
knife. These rings were divided 
into equal parts, depending upon 
the number of motifs to be repeat- 
ed, and an additional center line 
one inch from the outside circum- 
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ference was inscribed with a com- | 
pass to serve as a guide. To thin | 


down the thickness of the corru- 
gated cardboard and make it pos- 
sible for a small stapler to slide 
over the various layers of paper, 
the students squashed the card- 
board rings on the floor. 


Two methods of assembly were 
used. Some students completed 
each unit separately and, after 
spacing them, stapled them to the 
cardboard ring. Others began with 
the background shapes and built 
up their areas as they worked 
around the circle. Shapes were de- 
signed so that no part of the card- 
board backing showed when the 
wreath was finished. Class evalua- 


tions (the students call them “post _| 





mortems’’) were held often to check | 


progress. Metallic accents were dis- 
cussed before a final choice was 
made. 


The primary emphasis in the mak- | 


ing of these wreaths was to show 
the student how to maintain in 
his design the essential character- 
istics of paper. Holly leaves, bells, 
and snowflakes were discouraged 
so that he might discover exciting 
shapes and interesting sculptural 
forms of his own as he let the paper 
itself help to determine the forms. 


These high 
have seen how the material can 
dictate the design. Each boy and 
girl has added another tool which 


| 
| 


school art students | 


will help him judge as a consumer | 
P juag 


of art the ultimate artistic worth of 
what he sees. ® 





EXPLORING ART 


Three new art films in color for elementary and 
secondary students. 
CRAYON RESIST - TORN 
PAPER - —,= 
PR 


For sales and rental 
prices write 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
BUREAU INC. 

57 E. Jackson Bivd. 

Chicago 4, Illinois. 


























ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
Mail Orders shipped promptly 
Free Catalogue upon Request 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (Near 11th St.) 
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We carry a complete line of 
supplies for 21 different crafts. woovsunana 
Materials, tools, patterns and c 
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able for immediate delivery. mvesER moins 
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DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linweod Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
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READY -CUT BEGINNER'S KITS 
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Moderns 


(continued from page 12) 


To broaden the children’s concept 
of mobile sculpture and to stimu- 
late enthusiasm I made available 
for free-time use the articles, 
“Words in Action” and “Mobile or 
Stabile,” in the May, 1952, issue of 
Juniors Arts and Activities, the 
new book, “How to Make Mobiles” 
by John Lynch, and pictures of the 
Calder mobile sculpture from re- 
cent magazines. 


The young artists were soon eager 
to begin. For the horizontal sup- 
ports the children planned to use 
small dowels, any easily bendable 
wire, and even some catalpa pods 
that had been silvered and sprink- 
led with mica snow for Christmas 
tree “icicles.” 


As for decorations, the class went 
to work like squirrels in autumn. 
They collected a hoard of orna- 
ments that included gilded and 
silvered pine cones, acorns, syca- 
more tree seeds, buckeyes, Eng- 
lish walnuts and thumb-size bells 
that would ring when a mobile 
moved, From construction paper 
and from scraps of cellophane and 
metallic paper the ambitious artists 
made snowflakes, birds, flowers, 
butterflies, and abstract, fanciful 
forms. Some of these articles the 
children spread with watered-down 
paste and sprinkled with mica 
snow, gilt, and the Christmas “glit- 
ter” used for decorating packages. 


Prior to the day of actual construc- 
tion, the children tied a thread 
about 12 inches long to each trin- 
ket. This length allowed for experi- 
mentation when the artists balanc- 
ed their designs. For this balanc- 
ing, the mobile must be suspend- 
ed. On the day the mobiles were 
made, we fastened a heavy cord, 
tied to chair backs, between every 
two rows of desks. This height 
made working on the sculpture con- 
venient. 


The proud artists used their com- 
pleted sculptures for doorway and 
window decorations and to trim 
their Christmas trees at school, and 
later, at home. 

“I hung my mobile in the doorway, 
and the whole family just kept 
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watching and watching it,” proud- 
ly reported a girl of eight, after 
the Christmas holidays. 


The delight of all of the children 
was evident. Mobile making had 
been fun and the moving designs 
provided a deep pleasure when 
glimpsed by book-weary eyes. 

For the child of today mobile mak- 
ing has much to offer. First, for 
a boy or girl reared in a civiliza- 
tion that no sooner sets a speed 
record for some feat than it 
surpasses that record, movement 
is an irresistible magnet. In a cul- 
ture made complex by a jumble of 
machine-made trivia, how satisfy- 
ing it is for him to manipulate ab- 
stractions into a significant and 
balanced structure! 


Not to be overlooked among mo- 
bile-making’s values is the small 
cost of the materials and the al- 
most limitless possibility of using 
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waste materials. With our budgets 
as overburdened as our classrooms, 
this is important. 

Adaptability of mobile making to 
different levels of skill and to var- 
ious occasions are two other merits 
it has to offer in a modern school. 
Almost any holiday theme can be 
the inspiration for a sculpture of 
this kind. The construction can 
be changed to match the doubt- 
ful skill of a kindergartner or to 
challenge the adept fingers of a 
high school student. 


A project in mobile making, 
though it can be planned on an 
individual basis, is an excellent 
group activity to promote the social 
growth of children. Like the mak- 
ing of other abstract forms or com- 
positions, the construction of a mo- 
bile helps a child develop an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
the contemporary abstract work 
of modern artists.® 


Metallic Paper 
(continued from page 19) 


The next day, however, something 


happened which taught me that 


constructive ideas can come at the 
end of a project, not just in the 


early planning, if the teacher takes 


a wide enough view of what the 
creative process includes. Children 
will bring their own suggestions 
when they know the teacher will 
listen. And teachers can have the 
satisfaction of working toward 
broad constructive goals if they 
will evaluate these suggestions. 
At recess, as the finishing touches 
were being put on the sixth grad- 
ers’ window, one of the boys asked, 
“Why don’t we give these windows 
to the Veterans’ Hospital after 
we have the concert?” 


By discovering a new use for the 
windows the children in the end 
had made the project their own. 
A delegation of sixth- and seventh- 
graders delivered the windows to 
the hospital where they were set up 
flanking the door to the chapel. 


The Christmas spirit was involv- 
ed in my discovery of the metal- 
paper technique, too. I was teach- 
ing art in a junior high school— 
my first year of teaching—and the 
annual Christmas pageant was up- 
on us. The dramatics teacher and 
I were bemoaning the emphasis on 
show-off productions with children 
manipulated like puppets by di- 
rectors trying for a greater spec- 
tacle than last year’s or that of 
the church down the street. We 
felt that such customs make Christ- 
mas even more commercialized and 
gaudy, 

“We don’t have to do things that 
we don’t believe in at this school,” 
we decided. So we tried to simplify 
the pageant to a few beautiful, dig- 
nified elements, and to start turn- 
ing over more of it to the students: 
direction, costumes, and scenery. 
The scenery was planned for great- 
est simplicity. The neutral folds 
of the background curtains suggest- 
ed columns of the church where 
the scene was to be laid. An eight- 
foot stained glass window was to 
be in the center, with a small table 
under it covered with a versatile 
old velvet curtain from the school 
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Galahad’s shield— 
made by a metal shop student— 
completed the set for all three 
scenes. 


costume box. 


The method of making the win- 
dow was a functional solution to 
our problem of lack of proper 
stage lighting for a transparent 
window. The idea of using reflect- 
ed instead of diffused light clicked 
with the fact that we could get 
colored metallic paper from the 
local office of an aluminum com- 
pany. We decided to try it. A visit 
to the company representative ob- 
tained for us scrap sheets and 
sample books in a variety of colors. 
There was old wallboard in the 
school basement. Two seventh- 
grade girls volunteered for the 
project and produced a 
sketch in metallic paper. 


small 


This sketch was the first in a series 
of happy surprises. Because these 
girls had never seen a stained glass 
window, I showed them reproduc- 
tions of those in Chartres Cathed- 
ral and also suggested that they 
visit a nearby church which had 
one small colored window. But I 
expected a typical junior-high- 
school-girl product: stiff little 
story-telling figures, too smal] to 
be seen by the audience, overly- 
complicated and ornate. Instead, 
they came up with something un- 
like anything they or I had ever 
seen: a tall, dignified Madonna, 
filling a tall, dignified window 
Shape in the way that sculpture 
fits its block. 

In watching the students do their 
own planning on this one small 
part of the pageant, I began to 
think about the “pupil-teacher 
planning” which we had read 
about in college the year before, 
and which, two years later, was to 
be the basis of my self-criticism 
about the singing-angel window. 
How much of this project really 
was the result of pupil thinking 
and planning, initiative and dis- 
covery? 

The dramatics teacher and I felt 
that sometimes teacher-planning 
can be justified when it contributes 
to more effective visual education 
after the children have had the 
experience of creating the product 
~—as in careful mounting and dis- 
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play of children’s work. We had a 
last-minute idea—colored light on 
the window. There was a week of 
suspense before the pageant. Would 
the church loan us their colored 
spotlight? Our last-minute dream 
came true and it was even better 
than we had hoped. 


The yellow light struck the win- 
dow as the curtains parted, the 
first scene a sunlit room bright 
with color. In the second scene, 
Galahad, all in red on the darken- 
ed stage, knelt for his all-night 
vigil before a window afire with 
scarlet light. And the last scene 
caused an audible sigh—then si- 
lence. The blue light deepened the 
Madonna’s robe and turned the 
red, cerise, pink, and rose back- 
ground colors to a mysterious 
purple. 


One of my little junior high mon- 
sters leaned back peacefully as the 
curtains closed and _ whispered, 
“Now I know it’s Christmas!’ 





Mexico 


(continued from page 38) 


board, the boys worked in groups 
on the floor making the burrow, 
cacti, trees, Mexicans and the mark- 
et place. Long rolls of newspaper 
tied with strong string made the 
bodies, legs and arms. The heads 
were stuffed paper bags with paper 
mache features. To get them to 
normal size, the rolled newspaper. 
bodies were fattened with crushed 
paper tied on with string. Feet 
were made of paper mache and 
hands cut from flesh-colored paper. 
Black yarn was used for hair and 
the faces were painted in. 


The boys fashioned the burrow 
in the same way as the figures of 
people, and then added paper 
mache strips to the whole body. 
They decided raffia would make 
a good tail and mane. His ears 
were of cardboard and an old com- 
forter stuffed with tan cotton bat- 
ting served as his fur. 

Large round cardboard tubes that 
had been used for rug shipments 
were salvaged for the trees and cac- 
ti. The boys built arms for the 
cacti with rolls of newspaper strip- 
ped on with paper and paste. Wire 


branches and green paper leaves 
made a tree. 


The time finally came to prop the 
market place up against the chalk 
scene. Sand was sprinkled on the 
floor and a few stones added to the 
realistic atmosphere. Some of the 
students formed pottery from clay 
and painted it with tempera. Small 
baskets were woven from raffia for 
the market place. 


Excitement ran high as the figures 
were attired in Mexican clothes. 
Some of the costumes were brought 
from home, while the serapes were 
made of pieces of white sheeting 
with bright-colored stripes either 
sewed or crayoned on. With 
great pride the class _ invited 
their parents to see the completed 
project, and the Mexican motif 
showed up for a long time in doll 
clothes the girls made and in note- 
book covers and drawings.® 
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a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other un- 
incorporat firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) Jones Publishing Co., 
542 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Stockholders: G. E. von Rosen, 542 N. 
Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(if there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distribut- 
ed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This informa- 
tion is required from daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

7. E. von Rosen, 
President 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

13th day of September, 1954. 

(SEAL) Betty Lou Munson 

(My commission expires March 10, 1958) 
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tractive articles in metal, wood, 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 





FINGER PAINTS + OILS 
R COLORS: BRUSHES 


WATE 
and all 
y ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
SEF are in the 


FAVOR. RUHL CATALOG 














Plan your purchases with our cat- 
slog. Sho SAT YOUR LOCAL 
SUPPLY STORE. If your 
em doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. waite 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 uth Wabash Avenu Chicago 5, Ill 


9 GREAT ; 
**'s00" MATTE Finepive 
(You can werk over! Artis¢ 
e “*100"" CLEAR Aer ite. 
“600” Damar Varnish. Sprays 
ecw and Matte BLACK 
HITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 
SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES. 


Write Today for FREE Literature. 
ACROLITE, INC., Dept. JAA HILLSIDE, W. J. 








leather, pottery, reed, ete. in- 
cludes bookbinding, bioeck print- 
ing, basketry, toymaking, looms 
and weaving. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Self-Hardening MODOCLAY 
For Making Christmas Gifts 


Sample Box, $1.00 post paid 


MONTGOMERY STUDIO 


R.D. 4 West Chester, Pa. 














TOLE TRAY BLANKS 
Carefully handmade in the Eerly American 
Manner. Exact reproductions of Chippendales & 
rectangulars in all sizes for the decorator and 
artist. One day shipment. Ask for teachers disc. 

Write for Literature & Prices to 


Colonial Handcraft Trays New Market, va. 








THE PERFECT GIFT 


for your teache:-friends! 
A personal subscription to 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Only $5.00 for one year, $9.00 for 2 years 











ORDER Junior Arts & Activities 
TODAY! 542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 11 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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|Sleuth 


| (continued from page 39) 


Once we worked tor a period of 
three months before finding a rare 
but lowly cotton quilt. 

We couldn’t run our “mail order” 
gallery without constantly using 
the library's general reference 
books, especially the out-of-town 
phone books. Next in importance 
are the magazines and periodicals. 
By using the guides it is possible 
to find almost any article written 
after 1802 (the year Poole’s index 
started). 


Sometimes a chance phrase ties to- 
gether a long-term mystery. Nearly 
a year ago I discovered in a ref- 
erence appendix that a certain art 
collector (now presumably de- 
ceased) also collected many toys 
made before 1900. This was our 
focus exactly. It seemed to be the 
perfect set-up for a loan. But 


| where was the collection now? To 


find out about paintings or sculp- 
ture I would have contacted his 
museum circuit, but trinkets were 


different. East Orange (N. J.) Pub- 


| lic Library’s reference information 
| couldn't find the collector or any 


| phoned 


member of his 
nearby 


family. 
museums. They 
mentioned the request at staff 
meeting. There somebody remem- 
bered a friend who used to come 


They 


_in with the collector years ago — 
| and the friend knew the daughter's 


present address. We wrote, and 
soon she replied that she remem- 
bered well all of papa’s toys but 


| she didn’t know what happened to 


| them. 


She wished us luck. 


Finally, it came. I was at work on 
another research problem when the 
magazine page I was skimming 
produced the collector’s now-famil- 


| jar name. Mrs. P. B. Cappalonga 


| as “similar 


from a small town in Pennsylvania 
described an item parenthetically 
to one in the toy col- 
lection left to me by Mr. Name De- 
leted,” our man. At last we are 
working out the loan through Mrs. 


| Cappalonga. 


Actually, for the current old-toy 
show we seldom had to resort to 
complexities of the sort mentioned. 
Most of our 94 contacts were easy. 
For example, simply reading the 


evening newspaper last December 
15 paid off. Perhaps few readers 
remember the Wide-World News 
photo of “Miss Helen Head, a 
member of the staff of San Fran- 
cisco Museum, turning the crank 
on a toy minuet to open their 
Christmas exhibition.” I do, be- 
cause I recognized that mechanical 
toy as part of a collection in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


With a find like this, the sub- 
sequent letters write  them- 
selves. I must first contact San 


Francisco to confirm my sleuthing 
and to inquire whether any partic- 
ular problems, of which we should 
be informed, arose in shipping toys 
in from great distances. (Had that 
San Francisco exhibition been one 
of their major exhibitions, com- 
plete with complimentary catalogs, 
I could have skipped this interme- 
diate step. I might have already 
found out about the exhibition and 
its lenders by reading the third- 
class mail carefully.) In either 
event, the letter to Massachusetts 
begins: “Remembering that you 
lent cross-country last year, “ 
Every time we exert pressure of this 
sort we try to suggest a reasonable 
escape. It makes for pleasant rela- 
tions to say: “Unless you are plan- 
ning to use all of these toys your- 
self this coming winter, “i 


For one exhibition we stooped to 
near-fraud to locate a remote ob- 
ject. I knew that the Decorative 
Arts department of one of the half- 
dozen large museums in New York 
City owned a toy butcher shop. It 
had halfway registered in my con- 
sciousness once when I hadn’t time 
to stop and look. When we late: 
decided to have a Market exhibi 
tion in Louisville, the butche 
shop became a must. It had to be 
included near the stock and poul- 
try “pens.” I could just see it in- 
stalled beside a brown column, but 
in what building? There was but 
one thing to do: write six identical 
letters requesting the loan. We 
got five departmental replies in- 
forming us that they owned no 
such thing. The sixth generously 
consented to the loan. 


We do everything possible to 
make replying easy. Often this 
means enclosing return envelopes 
complete with air mail postage — 
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if urgent, complete with a special 


delivery stamp. (I don’t believe 
we've ever “lost” such a stamp.) 
For the convenience of busy execu- 
tives, actors and the like we some- 
times compose multiple-choice post- 
als. We have yet to find an owner 
who is unwilling to make a few 
X’s and fill in a comment line. 


With apologies to all business 
schools everywhere, I should say 
that our strongest suit lies in un- 
yusinesslike letters — a psychology 
contrast. Our first request-letter 
nentions fully the general merits 
#f the Junior Art Gallery, its goal 
f strengthening in childhood the 
powers of observation, description, 
ind evaluation — so valuable in all 
valks of adult life. Then follows a 
yictorial description of the pro- 
vosed exhibition. To prove that a 
mall project like ours can be pro- 
essional, we often enclose a good 
lisplay shot “we happen to have 
rom our current exhibition.” Hav- 
ng thus set the level of this col- 
ector’s imaginings, we mention 
vhere his item(s) would fit into 
he projected plan. On this point 
ve must be exact. A specialist who 
vill not reply to a request for 
‘parlor toys and games” will agree 
to send dozens of “phantasmagoria, 
zeotropes, phenakistescopes, etc.” 
\ll of which means that ours is the 
only three-page letter in the morn- 
ing mail. It deserves an answer. 


In the few exceptional instances 
where I have tested being brief we 
have gotten a quick refusal, based 
on some factor we could have an- 
ticipated in a fuller first letter. 


\ltogether, kind or unkind, the re 
fusals are always in small propor- 
tion to the acceptances — unless 
we make a mistake in timing ou 
requests. When that mistake hap- 
pens, the only way to correct it is 
to wait for next year and a new ex- 
hibition season. 


For example, I originally sched- 
uled Old-Time Toys for last 
Christmas and mailed the bulk 
of the requests in early fall of 1953. 
In my haste I 
thought the problem through. Most 
of the big private collections of 
early toys are in the East, where 
living conditions first 
enough for luxuries like real toys. 


simply had not 


quieted 


DECEMBER, 


1954 


And most of those collections are 
located in old mills, barns, and 
warehouses which would be hard 
to get to and impossible to heat 
in winter. Therefore, their doors 
close after Labor Day, the toys are 
packed in mothballs, and the own- 
ers head for Florida. What loan 
could be less possible if requested 
in late September? Conversely, 
what loan could be more appro- 
priate if requested during sum- 
mer, before the toys are retired 
for a completely idle winter? 


With the mistake made, our letters 
were late reaching the owners and 
theirs were slow coming back. 
Since we had to await the results 
of these letters, we could not avoid 
being late in sending a dependent 
request list to a large Eastern mu- 
seum, which had agreed to lend 
whatever we couldn't locate else- 
where. When our list finally did 
reach them, they wired simply “too 
late”’. 

We had no other choice than to 
cance] the show, but there was no 
reason not to have it some other 
year. Everybody had said, “Any 
other time we could help you.” So 
back went the notices: ‘Thanks 
to your willingness to lend, we 
will definitely open Old Time- 
Toys next December, 1954.” 
After that frantic experience we 
learned always to work up each idea 
18 months in advance of its exhibi- 
tion and allow about six months 
for the idea to take more definite 
shape. If you think this sounds 
leisurely, remember that we are 
always in the midst of one exhibi- 
tion and always right on the heels 
of another one. In our precarious 
position, if we should once allow 
immediate activities to lag the gal- 
lery would have no future to plan 
for! 


Despite this dilemma, future top- 
ics Should begin to take real form 
no closer to the exhibition itself 
than 12 months. This is actually a 
minimum period for working out 
Many 
which develop can only be solved 


the fine points. problems 


person-to-person; and our budget 
allows me to visit Eastern lenders 
only once a year when I must be 
in New York for the Committee 
on Art Education meeting any- 








way. It pays to be able to foresee 
the whole year’s problems while 
I’m there. 


An amazing amount can be ac- 
complished in one short week in 
the East. There is one prerequisite 
for a successful trip: the past 
year’s exhibition calendars in all 
the city’s galleries and museums 
must somehow be reviewed in ad- 
vance, if only on the plane. This 
study reveals what’s around and 
what isn’t. 

Sooner or later every good show 
“gets” the person compiling it. 
Then, almost without trying, he 
finds supplementary materials— 
little ditties to be included on the 
labels, toy-shop tunes for the am- 
plifier, etc. 

I am pleased that our current toy 
show provided a chance to share 
the final six months of fun with 
our public, We sent out an appeal 
for old-time toys to every newspa- 
per editor in Kentucky and neigh- 
boring areas. Antique shops were 
alerted to help find rare items. In 
the larger towns, historical societies, 





BUY MATS THAT LAST 





SUPER MAT 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist .. . 
and end the expense of constantly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for folder 
Special discount to schools. 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 


and prices. 
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libraries, and women’s clubs are 
joined in. Local newspaper, radio, 
and television audiences watched 
the search progress. 


The result? A toy show that’s at- 
tracting entire “schoolfulls” of 
children from the Louisville area 
and families by the hundreds from 
the entire Ohio Valley. 


The second result was good too. 
Many of the visitors, having helped 
us locate toys, understand (far 
better than we could ever have 
told them) what's involved in com- 
piling a single exhibition for the 
Junior Art Gallery.® 





Handweaver & Craftsman 


eldeas for weavers young and old 
e Valuable suggestions for teachers 
eA complete file is a library of 
authentic weaving information 
Begin your subscription with the Summer, ‘54, 
issue and receive a complete index of first 
4 years—1950-53 
lyr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 
Send checks and money orders to 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 





Schools-Hobbyists-Dealers 


ELGAR ENAMELING KILN 
* Front Opening Door 

* Finest Quality Fibre- 
brick Insulation 

Inside Hearth Dimen- 
sions: 6% inches Wide 
7 inches Deep, 

2%_ inches High 

Can be used on ordinary 
house current 110 volts 
A Cc. or D. C. 
Approximate weight 14 
Pounds 





F.0.B. Chicago, Illinois .. pexesenniaie $19.95 
Complete line of tools. copper forms and shapes for 


enameling, findings, soldering and polishing equipment. 
Send for free illustrated catalog No. 300 


ERNEST LINICK & CO. 
59 E. Madison St. (Rm. 719) Chicago 2, Ill. 





Still Life—Braque 


Young Girl in White Drese—Matisse 


Exclusive Designs 








St. Louis 


(continued from page 26) 


segregation in the St. Louis Public 
Schools. Special schools for the 
handicapped were integrated at 
the same time. High schools will 
follow in February, 1955, and the 
elementary schools in September, 
1955. 


Harris Teachers College offers 
workshops and in-service training 
courses to the thousands of elemen- 
tary teachers in St. Louis and the 
surrounding area. The art courses 
are among the first to be filled 
during enrollment at the begin- 
ning of each semester. The College 
maintains a complete art depart- 
ment in which students may 
minor. Since the majority of ele- 
mentary teachers in St. Louis are 
graduates of one of the two city 
colleges, a close rapport is easily 
maintained with the classroom 
teacher. Harris Teachers College re- 
quires four and one-half years’ 
preparation before teaching exper- 
ience begins. One full semester is 
spent in apprentice teaching. Af- 
ter the apprentice period the stu- 
dent returns for what is actually a 
summation of what he has exper- 
ienced, plus some _ cooperative 
planning as how best to prepare 
for teaching. During the three-year 
period of probation, young teach- 
ers are guided by general consult- 
ants and may secure help from spe- 
cialists in subject matter areas such 


as art, physical education and 
music, 


Closely coordinated with the class- 
room is the Division of Audio-Vis- 
ual Education. Teachers may se- 
cure the latest art films, film strips, 
and mounted birds and animals. A 
service to be innovated in the near 








Rue de Mont-Cenis—Utrille 


in Larger Color Prints 


ROM ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE, volume tl, SHOWING 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 25 IN FULL COLOR, IS NOW 
IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION AND WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 50c. THIS AMOUNT DEDUCT- 


IBLE FROM ANY ORDER PLACED. 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 


WESTPORT, CONN. 





future is a “Pictures To Grow 
With” collection of fine paintings 
which have been laminated to 
withstand wear and tear. These 
prints may be borrowed by a class- 
room for a week or more in order 
to help students become familiar 
with paintings of the past and pres- 
ent, 

The Children’s Art Bazaar is a 
community-inspired project which 
features children’s paintings, kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade. Now 
in its fifth year, the Bazaar hangs 
paintings by young St. Louisans in 
a downtown department store 
where they are sold to the public 
for one dollar each. Proceeds go 
to some worthy charity, this year 
to Save the Children Federation, a 
child service agency. 


A foreign exhibit from as many as 
30 different countries is hung in 
connection with the local exhibit. 
Thus St. Louis area children see 
what children of their own age 
are saying in art media from many 
parts of the world. 

The Art Museum located in Forest 
Park has served as a cultural cen- 
ter for many years. Two years ago 
the Vienna Treasures were ex 
hibited; most recently, the Van 
Gogh collection. All schools may 
elect the museum for a field trip. 


Children’s art in St. Louis has a 
purpose. A mural is planned to fill 
a bare spot on a wall or to serve 
some other decorative purpose. A 
finger-painted design becomes a 
book jacket or a poster. A picture 
may be painted because the young: 
ster just had to say in paint what 
he felt about the moment. 


But we have much to learn. There 
are many ways in which we must 
grow in order to keep the art pro- 
gram vital and meaningful in the 
schools. Our reach often exceeds 
its grasp, but this we know - 
children engaged in the “doing” 
end of a crowded curriculum are 
learning to solve problems. 
Through a process of exploration, 
rejection and acceptance, they are 
developing a spirit of inquiry. 
Whether they choose to become art- 
ists, steamfitters, | boilermakers, 
doctors or lawyers, they are dis- 
covering human values and a 
source of happiness which will last 
a lifetime. * 
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Happy New Year to art and classroom teachers everywhere. May the new 
year bring all the equipment and materials you asked for last August and 
didn’t get. And a Happy New Year to those who teach art in rooms without 
sinks, 


A Happy New Year to teachers who bring art experiences to more than 40 
children in rooms designed for 20. May your walls expand. Happy New Year 
to teachers who try to invent storage shelves and cabinets which suspend from 
the ceiling because there is no floor space. Happy New Year to teachers who 
have student desks so small that 12x18 paper drapes like a table cloth. 


Happy New Year to art supervisors who serve more than six schools and to 
those who travel from town to town in unit districts. Happy New Year to you. 


A special greeting to all who have submitted articles to Junior Arts & Activities 
during the past year and had them rejected due to poor photography. To 
each a new Speed Graphic. 


Happy, happy New Year to our correspondents Arno Stern in Paris; Erich 
Parnitzke in Kiel, Germany; Maryette Charlton in Beirut, Labanon; Frederic 
Moroni in Romagna, Italy; Viswam Ramanathan in Madras, India; William 
Barrett in Christchurch, New Zealand; Elizabeth Beyme in Zurich, Switzerland; 
and our other friends in foreign lands. May the new year bring you peace 
and happiness. 


Sincerely, 


4 : a) or 
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Crougolo Sorte hhcorrid 


Cover a heavy coat of light, bright Crayola with a 
coat of dark crayon or Artista Tempera. (Mix 
liquid soap with tempera to make it adhere.) Allow 
Tempera to dry. With various tools—orange stick, 
toothpick, penpoint, hairpin, razor blade—scratch 
design on dark top coat so that light Crayola colors 
reappear. 


mwa 


~Tempola- Crofts 


A design with Crayola Crayon is drawn in bright, 
light colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, such 
as paper toweling, plates, etc. then paint over 
with Artista Tempera or Water Colors, using a 
dark or contrasting color. Be sure to fill the pores 
of the paper with Crayola. Try sponging over 
Crayola with water before adding paint. 


Another approach to mixed media is the applica- 
tion of Crayola Crayon over Artista Tempera or 
Water Colors, using identical or contrasting colors. 
Pressure causes texture and color changes. Crisp 
edges are obtained by pressing near the end of the 
side of the crayon. 


Unusual painting qualities are obtained by heating 
unwrapped Crayola sticks or melting crayon scraps 
over low heat and applying the liquid with sticks, 
brushes or palette knives—or using cold crayon, 
then exposing the completed drawing to strong 
sunlight, a hot iron, or infra-red heater or lamp. 
For a luminous glow, polish with a soft cloth. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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